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Introduction 

One of the remarkable developments of the first three-quarters of 
twentieth century America ha? been the burgeoning growth of social science* 
The Federal government spends billions of dollars for social science research 
undar the varied auspices of the National Science Foundation, National ' 
institutes of Mental Health/ and numerous departments and agencies like 
HEW/ Office of Education, Defense Department, and so on. It appears that 
every major policy stanqe, or legislative decision is butressed by some 
piece of 'evidence' from social science research. If we add to the enormous 
expenditures of the Federal government, the substantial allocations of 
private foundations, it is easy to see that social science research has the 
dimensions of large scale corporate big business, " 

It is not simjJly that large sums of money are allocated to social 
science research, but that this society has tended to stand behind this 
research as a basis for major decisions affecting its fundamental socio- 
economic fabric. In its decis:.on of 1954, the U,S, Supreme Court overturned 
the 'separate but equal' doctrine of Plessy v* Ferguson citing modem 
authority (the research findings of social scientists like Kenneth and 
Mamie Clark) as the justification for this decision. More recently, the 

issue of bussing to achieve racial integration has created a volatile 

I 1 
situation with social scientists arguing on both sides of the issue. 

The .question I wish to address in this paper is what stance should 

Black Psychology adopt in relation to this massive enterprise of social 

science? Although they cannot be easily separated, this question is relevant 

to each of the critical aspects noted above; namely the political policy 

setting nature of social science; the economics of funding which is necessary 
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for one to conduct the research that might have policy implications;^ 
and at the most fundamental level, the conceptual and methodological 
("^ structure of social science research. 

o 

vie may think of social science as an ideology, a profession i a 
political weapon, or a number of other things, but at its most basic level 
it is simply a methodology or a set of conventions which are accepted and 
shared by a particular conununity. The leverage enjoyed by social science 
resides, I believe, in the adherence to and belief in the sciontific 
method. The scientific method is seen as an algorithm to a 'state of 
knowing; knowledge as opposed to intuition' (Webster's New Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, 1965). Two of the dominai>t tenets of scientific method 
are objectivity and replicability. ■ I contend that social science cannot 
cdhere to the strictest principles ^of scientific method because a) the 
scientists themselves are a fundamental part of the socius they are 
studying hence objectivity is not fully possible or as some of 
argued, even desireable; and b) research is not replicable because it is 
not possible to recreate the exact conditions of a given social experiment 
or even more fundamentally, many of the phenomena uncovered are bounded 
in time so that failure to replicate because the "knowledge" gained in an 
earlier experiment is no longer a valid and appropriate observation. 

Kuhn (1962) pointed out that basis for the progress of scientific 
research was largely due to rather siirjple-minded practices based cn the 
acceptance within the scientific community of certa^j^ paradigms. This 
day-to-day practice of normal science was only elevated to fundamental 
and dramatic discoveries when major paradigmatic departures occurred which 
permitted new questions to be asked at the same time old ones were answered. 
These dramatic paradigmatic shifts were given the name scientific revolutions. 
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It is my view that Black Psychology has within its grasp, indeed 
within its mandate, the goal of creating paradigmatic revolution in social 
science. The substance of those revolutions must lie in a vision of the 
human condition from the viewpoint of black life and culture. 

There are three general stances I can see for Black Psychology vis a 
vis social science. These are not exhaustive, certainly, but frame a 
point of view. 

1) Political Neutral izer and Advocate — This tele has been the major 

2 

one played by Black Psychology in its recent history. Work done by the 
Bay Area Black Psychologists in the jury selection for the Angela Davis 
trial, or efforts to obtain a moratorium on psychological testing of black 
children are example?. 

2) Exemplary Practionners — It is easy to critique social science for 
its excesses and inadequacies, but it is a fact of modem life and must 

be reckoned with. Indeed there are things that can be learned through the 
application of social science techniques and Black Psychology must master 
these techniques amd employ them effectively. One way in which good 
research can be used is to discredit sloppily done research that reaches 
conclusions that are pejorative and possibly harmful to black people. 
Good research can also be used to discover important relationships which 
might assist in planning the educational strategies for many black children* 

3) Pioneering Leaders — This role follows from the revolutionary model 
described earlier. Social science has taken on a static quality producing 
simple-minded generalizations that clearly do not fit the real world 
complexity of cultural, regional, racial and sexual variations. Indeed, 
the scientific model is negessarily limited because of its requirements for 
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objectivity and replicability • Given this limitation, I see the need for 
a major paradiginatic shift to include an alternative approach based on a 
fusion of principles of Art and Science, (I have discussed this notion, in 
mo-re detail_jel^where ^ Jones, 1974), Sinply stated, Art is a ir.etaphor for 
life and is a multi-media, multifaceted view v/hose avenue to knowledge is 
emotional and experiential understanding. To blend this aveiiUe with the 
disciplined precision and control of scientific method is to produce a 
synthesis that promises a new body of .data infomed by a new view of 
hiiman capacity • 

Each of these three possible roles can be elaborated and clarified by 
juxtaposition with the view that social science in America is primarily a 
cultural phenomenon developed and guided (not necessarily with a steady 
teleological hand and a single mind) by a commionity of people who share in 
the same basic cultural beliefs. In the first half of the paper, I will 
attempt to show how focused social science research has been with respect 
to a certain set of cultural principles. In the second half, I will discuss 
some ways in which we might conceive issues, questions, and strategies from 
the perspective of Black Psychology with the goal of pioneering change in 
popular conceptions of black people specifically, and human beings more 
generally. 

The Cultural Perspective in Social Scientific Analysis 
In 1921, Scribners and Sons published Harvard psychology professor 
William McDougall's book. Is America Safe For Democracy? The book was 
based on six lectures given at the Lowell Institute of Boston under the 
title ^'Anthropology and History, or the Influence of Anthropologic 
Constitution on the Destinies of Nations," Noting the apparently inevitable 
rise and fall of empires in the past, McDougall questions whether the 



United States, having just risen to world power through industrial 
development, world e>cpansion and a major military success, is doomed to 
repeat the errors of past empires? 

f^u-gal-l--eva-lua^:es-two-theories_of-the j:ise_of empires 1) the economi c. ^ 

theory which says civilizations rise due to favorable conditions, trade 
routes, nat:.ural resources and so on; and 2) the anthropologic theory suggests 
that the rise is due to superior genetic stock. McDougall prefers the 
anthropologic explanation as he notes Africa, a continent of superior 
economic possibilities, has failed to produce high civilizations due to the 
inferior stock of its inhabitants. He Q^ludes that "the great condition 
of the decline of any civilization is the inadequacy of the qualities of 
the people who are the bearers of it" (p. 12); 

McDougall argues there are two fundamental components to superior 
genetic stock; the first is intellectual capacity, the second is ^oral 
character . Intellectual capacity he considers to be the cornerstone of 
Western culture. Given that intellectual capacity is such an important 
part of America's strength, McDougall is pleased to note: "An important 
step in mental anthropology has recently been made... the method of 
intelligence tests whose results are statistically valid" (p.43) . Using 
the new I.Q. tests and looking at differences in social class and racial 
composition by region he coiues to the following conclusions. 

"We have then pretty good evidence that capacity for intellectual 
growth is inborn in different degrees, that it is hereditary, and 
also that it is correlated with social status. Further, we have 
good evidence that different races possess it in widely differing 

degrees; that races differ in intellectual stature just as they 

3 

differ in physical stature" (pp. 66-67) . 
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He concludes that black people are intellectually inferior to whites, and 
that this deficiency is an hereditary fact. In an attempt to account for 
the finding that black men in the Jlorth scored higher on IQ tests than 

black men in the South, he concluded that the former did so because of a 

4_ ? 

larger amount of Caucasian blood. 

It is striking to coiTipare this conclusion by McDougall writing in 

1921 with the conclusion of Richard Hermstein, a psychology professor 
• at Harvard writing 50 years later : j 
!• if differences in mental abilities are inherited, and 

2. if success requires those abilities, and 

3. if earnings and prestige depend on success, 

4. then social standing will be based to some extent on inherited 
among people. (Hermstein, 1971) 

We note that Jensen (1969) considered intelligence "to be what 
intelligence tests measure" and that McDougall concluded "it is true that 
we cannot exactly define this vague thing which we measure and call 
'intellectual capacity,'" From the social scientific perspective intelligence 
is only definable in operational terms. Clearly then as a concept 
"intelligence has transcended its biological evolutii ry meaning, and 
become a matter of methodological fiat"! Attempts to combat intelligence 
tests are at their essence an attempt to combat the methodology of 
intelligence testing. The Black Intelligence Test Counterbalar-ed for 
Honkies (BITCH) was initiated as a paradigmatic joke. However, recent 
events have turned this methodological game into a serious enterprise. 

The point here is simply that intelligence tests from their 
inception have served as a 3\£^onali2ation of societal processes which 
favor one group against another. Further, the ultimate rationalization 
of these social scientific applications resides on methodological grounds. 

ERIC • ^ 



However, HcDougall goes on to make what he considers to be the' 
more important ^oint concerning moral character. Moral character consists 
in three aspects: (a) curiosity, (b) intraversion and (c) sociability. 
Identifying^ what he calls the three races of Europe: ^^ordic types of 
^canvSanavia, the Alpine or middle Europeans, and the Mediterranean or 
lower Europeans, McDougall ranks and characterizes them as follows: 
1/ the Nordics characterized by high curiosity, high intraversion and 
low socicibility; 2/ Alpines who are moderate on all three aspects; and 
2/ the Mediterraneans described as low in curiosity, high in extraversion ^ 
and high in sociability. 

McDougall further refines these judgments with reference to specific 
attributes and examples. One such attribute is strength of will . McDougall 
notes the case of a government of 300 million Indians who are ruled by a 
handful o'! Britishmen is "a remarkable fact in the history of the world. 
It is a marvelous achievement." The ability of these handful of Britishmen 
to govern 300 million Indians is due not to intelligence but to the moral 
character he defines in terms of strength of will. 

In discussing the differences between intraversion and extraversion 
McDougall notes that suicide and divorce are both more prevalent in 
Scandanavian countries. He concludes that intraversion combined with 
curiosity leads to divorce cind suicide, and these behaviors reflect 
brooding self-reflection and subsequent action in contrast with the quick 
and unreflective actions of hombcide characteristic of the Mediterraneans. 

Another important attribute is self-assertion: " the instinct of self- 
assertion, is the most essential, the all-important factor, in which we 
c all character, that complex organization from which spring all manifes t at ions 
of willpower, all volition, resolution, hard choice, initiative, enterprise. 
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detemination " (p. 115). To support this notion, he notes that the British 

were conspicuously more successful colonists than the French. In part, 

this is due to the fact that the British are more self-^assertive in 

contrast with the French who are sociable meaning gregarious implying submission 

which reflects docility and suggestability . Thus any people wha organize- - 

their society around collective action and social concerns are judged 
inferior by McDdugall's reasoning. 

A final important attribute is prox/idence : "he is so constituted as to 
find some satisfaction in possession; that is to say there must be in him 
an impulse to save or hoard which finds satisfaction in the act of hoarding, 
cin impulse which prompts him to postpone enjoyment of pleasure of immediate 
use to the satisfaction of possession." Further, if one does not possess 
such tendencies he is judged to be improvident which is "a negative , quality 
due to the absence of something which makes a man provident." 

To sum up McDougall^s picture of the strength of the American people, 
they are those who intelligence tests can certify, have high intelligence, 
who have willpower, initiative, are assertive, domineering, anti-social, 
curiosity, and/or morbid and who love accumulation of possesrions for the 
mere sake of it. Such people are the ones that have made America strong 
and it is McDougall's conclusion that it is such character which must be 
selected and preserved. 

Returning to McDougall's original question, if these are the attributes 
which made America strong and if there exist people, for example black 
people, who do not possess these attributes but who, nevertheless are 
contributing to the genetic pool of America, how can we save America from 
the inevitable decline? McDougall's conclusion is what he calls "a new factor," 
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namely, "the increasing knowledge of human nature and of human society 
and of the conditions that make for or against the flourishing of human 
nature and society." This increasing knowledge is none other than the 
work of social scientists. He further argues that unlike previous world 

extend 'its position of pre-eminence but only if "that 
knowledge is widely diffused among the people and if it becomes a guide 
to action in public and private life." 

The point of making such an exhaustive review of a book written over 
50 years ago is that it siimmarizes so neatly and succinctly, the role 
social science has developed in American society. The individual attributes 
of a capitalist imbued with the Puritan work ethic and the adventursomeness 
of free wheeling Rennaissance individualjity without the moderating influence 
of social responsibility are set out as virtues. Social science is earmarked 
as the technique that will identify the extent to which individuals possess 
these attributes. . McDougall does not follow his proposal to the next step, 
but we might: do it for him. What does one do when individuals are identified 
who fail to measure up on any or all of' these traits? ;^at are the policies 
and practices. which will/should/ought to follow? 

Next I will take a brief look at some of the popular research areas 
that have developed in recent years which appear to have some relevance v 
to the points made by McDougall. I would doubt that any of the researchers 
discussed even knew about McDougall 's book, however, the research concepts 
and strategies bear a remarkable similarity to those outlined above. 
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Modern Extensions of the Social Scientific Cultural Perspective 
Sel^ Iniposed Delay of Reward 

"The ability to postpone irnmediate gratification for the sake of future 
consequences, to impose delays of reward on one's self and to tolerate such 
self-initiated frustration, is basic to most philosophical concepts of 
•will power* and their parallel psychological concept of *ego strength'"^ 
(Mischel, 1974) • . ' 

This view has come to be incorporated in the concept of the ability to 
delay gratification* It was initiated by Mischel )1958; 196ia,b) ih a 
series of investigations conducted in Trinidad, West Indies, These 
investigations sought to test simple folklore of the islajid that the 
East Indian Trinidadians tended to save their money/ to resist temptation 
and to generally prepare themselves for future goals, whereas the Negroes 

of Trinidad were reputed to be spendthrifts, self-indulgent and unable to 

o 

delay short-term rewards for long-range goals. The test of that folk 
notion was conducted in a rural setting in Southern Trinidad. The basic 
design was very simple. Children were recruited in their school settings 
to participate in a brief experiment for a white researcher from the 
States, At the end cf their participation the researcher acknowledted 
that he had a prize for them for being so helpful but inf onned them that 
there were two prizes — a smaller prize, a one-cent candy bar which they 
could have immediately r or a larger prize, a five cent candy bar which he 
was currently out of but if they would prefer to have that they could get 
it the following week. The results showed that the Negroes consistently 
preferred the smaller candy bar immediately, whereas the East Indians 
almost without exception preferred to wait for the larger bar. 
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Later studies in this same series (Mischel, 1061a,b,c) showed that the 
liklihood of making delay choices was positively related' to need for 
achievement, need for social approval, and the tendency not to engage in 
socially unacceptable oehavior. Children who inade immediate choices were 
also more likely to have fathers absent from the household. 

Extensions of. this research to the United States tended to show, that 
black Americans were also more likely to make immediate choices (Lessing, 
1969), although this finding is not a very robust one. For example, 
Zythkosk.e and McCandless (1970) found no differences in delay choices 
between black arid white pre-school children, and Strickland, (1972) found 
that black adolescents were more likely to make delay choices if the 
experimenter were black. \ ' 

Since that early study there has emerged greater sophistication both 
theoretically and methodologically. There is now a pattern of personal 
attributes associated with delayed behavior which Mischel summarizes in the 
following way; 

The delayed gratification person is more likely to be oriented 
toward the future and to plan carefully for distant goals. He also 
is apt to have high scores on ego control measures, high achievement 
motivation, to be trusting and socially responsible, ro be brighter 
anr' more mature, to have a high level of aspiration, and to show 
less uncontrolled impulsivity. This pattern tends to be found most 
oft^n in middle and upper socio-economic classes and in highly 
achievement oriented cultures. 

On the other side the person who is an immediate gratifier shows 
greater concern with the immediate present than with the future and 
greater impulsivity. This pattern is correlated with memBfership in . 
the lower socio-economic classes, cultures in which achievement 
orientation is low and with indices of lesser social and cognitive 
competence, (Mischel, 1966) 

While Mischel acknowledges that both of these patterns might be 
maladaptive in their extreme forms he goes on to note that clinically, 
persons diagnosed as delinquents and psychopaths are often characterized 
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by an immediate reward choice pattern. However, extreme delayed-gratif iers 
are not clinically diagnosed because that extreme form of behavior is 
often successful by general societal standards. 

The subsequent research conducted under this model is conceived as a 
two state process. The first process concerns conditions under which the 
decision to delay gratification is made. This choice behavior X3 under 
a variety of constraints and shows general socio-demographic profile as 
described above. However once an individual has decided to delay, it is 
necessary to make a series of adjustments to maintain the delayed behavior 
in the face of frustration or undesireable activities. For example, if a , 
person decides to get a Ph.D. that decision obviously means a certain amount 
of gratification will have to be delayed. However, having made that 
decision it is necessary to sustain and remake that decision over and over 
again for roughly four years. The parameters affecting the initial 
decision may be different from those determining the likelihood of 
maintaining that decision. 

There are several important parameters that vary from experiment to 
experiment which make it difficult to draw any conclusion^ about racial 
differences specifically, and how the phenomenon might be applied to real 
behavioral choices more generally. One important variation is the delayed , 
interval which has varied from one week (Mischel, 1958) to as much as ten 
years in some hypothetical questionnaire studies (e.g., Lessing, 1969). 

0 

In addition to variable intervals, the value of the rewards has not been 
control led • One problem is the actual magnitude of reward where from li 
candy bars to $30 have been used as incentives. Another aspect of the 
reward is the confounded covariation with the delay choice. In fact it is 
this confounding that defines the phenomenon. Thus any choice between 

■ 14 
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rewards of different magnitudes is sumultaneously a choice between two 
temporal contingencies. It is possible, indeed likely, that factors 
which influence a size-of-reward choice inay not be the same as those 
which influence the delivery-time choice. For example, if one is parched 
and stranded on the desert a glass of water now is likely to be preferred 

over a iragnum of champagne later. The situation, temporary physical and 

/ 

emotional states of the person are all likely to influence choice. 

In spite of the many problems which the delay of gratification concept 
poses for interpretation and generalization of these findings, it continues 
to be a major area of social scientific research. One can see that the 
tendency to postpone enjoyable activities in favor of those which are not 
so satisfying in the short r\in, but promise greater satisfaction and 
achievement in the future is a positively valued, highly rewarded capacity. 
In a capitalist, work-oriented, time-saving society such as this one, it 
seems to me that there is little doubt that the delay gratification research 
is part of the 'new factor' orientation espoused by McE)ougall^ Whether the 
researchers themselves believe it or even know it, this work is a part 
of social science's role in identifying attributes and the people who 
possess them which will advance American society as r-onceived from a 
particular cultural perspective. 
Internal vs. External Control of Reinforcement 

One of the most widely used instruments in social scientific research 
is the IE Scale developed by Julian Rotter' (1966) . V^hereas the delay 

of gratification concept concerns the conjoining of quantitative and 

i 

temporal aspects of gratification, the IE analysis emphasizes the locus 
of gratification contingencies. Specifically Rotter argues the following, 
"vrnen a reinforcement is perceived by the subject as following some action 
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of his own but not being entirely contingent upon his action, then in our 
culture it is perceived as the result of luck, chance, fate as unpredictable 
because of the great complexity of the forces surrounding him. V7e have 
labeled this a belief -in external control . If the person perceives that 
the event is contingent upon his own behavior or his own relatively 
permanent characteristics we have termed this a belief in internal control* ' 
(1966, p.l). 

This model then concerns what an individual perceives to be the cause 
of success. Ihe assumption which has been largely confirmed in numerous 
experiments over the past ten years is that people who score high in their 
belief in internal control will tend to invest more personal energy in 
achieving outcomes that are desireeible, since they believe their efforts 
cause the success. On the other hand,, people who are external are more 
likely to believe that what they do makes relatively little difference 
and hence to invest less in achieving desireable outcomes. For example^ 
Killman and Howell (1974) showed that inte^als are better therapeutic risks 
in a marathon therapeutic session. Basically this meant that internals 
were more willing to invest themselves in and to believe in their ability 
to benefit from a therapeutic session. A similar kind of finding was 
obtained by Johnson and Meyer (1974) where internals were shown to use 
bio-feedback to increase their alpha rnythms to a greater extent than 
externals. 

If we return briefly once again to McDougall's notion of self -assertion 
and initiative we again find a parallel. The internal who is culturally 
valued, the capitalist entrepreneur if you will, is the kind of person who 
remains independent and seeks to^ achieve personal success in our society. 

/ 
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More importantly, he balieves what he does can make a difference, (i.e., 
that he has societal support). As with the delayed gratification analysis, 
locus of control researchers posit a unidiir.ensional value-^laden model with 
internals at the position end and externals at the negative ^nd. 

However, several researchers (Gurin, Gurin ard Bea^tty and Lc.j, 1969; 
Reid and Ware, 1973; Jones, 1972b; !!irels, 1970; Levenson and Miller, 1976) 
have factor analysed the original in Scale and discovered that the internal- 
external dimension is at least two dimensional. That is, it is possible 
for one to score both external and internal from the same questionnaire 
instrument! The Gurins found that among black college students militancy 
tended often to be associated with externality. This usually meant blaming 
the system for deficiencies in black treatment. V7ith white students most 
frequently the kind of action orientation associated v;ith militancy was 
highly correlated with intemality. Lao (1970) foimd that black students 
who were high externals tended to be more innovative and creative, a 
result again opposite to that normally obtained with white students. 

In some, a high internal score suggests one's belief in personal 
efficacy but a high external score can suggest a belief in the complicity 
of generalized forces to retard your progress. Levenson and Miller (1976), 
refuted the earlier contention that externals were less capable of 
instrumentaJL behavior. They showed that a belief, in the power of political 
forces, coupled with a conviction of personal efficacy (orthogonal factors 
within the IE Scale; cf. Jones, 1972b), could produce instruRiental behavior 
toward political change. 

Going back again to the, cultural perspective which social science tends 
to maintain, we note that intemality combined with delayed gratification 
are both or>nentxal ingrodicnts of the Frotcntant Euhic, Th.^y are not only 
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identified as personality attributes j^^iDut attempts to modify bdhavior are 
often empjoyed. In one study (Reimanis, 1974), behavior modification 
procedures v;ere instituted in high school and college students in an 
attempt tc increase internality verbalizations. A high delay peer was 
used as a model to increase delay choice behavior among prison inmates 
(Strumphauser , 1972). 
IQ Measurement 

The development of what P.cDougall called * mental anthropology' has 
had a significant affect on American social science. Following the argument 
,that genetic stock was responsible fo3f the success of nations, and positing 

the pivotal role of social science in prbtecting that success, the genetic 

\ 5 
versus environmental argument has remained most constant m the area of IQ. 



The genetic argument for IQ heritability conveniently follows the 
social darwinism position and promises at a minimum that those groups with 
lov;er measured IQ*s cannot be significantly helped with special training, 
and at a maximum, that the aggregate gene pool in the ^American population 
will decline v;ith respect to IQ if significant degrees of blood-mixing 
tcike place. 

"% 

After the rather blatantly biased review article of Shuey (1956), there 

\^ 

^^^^ seemed to be little argument, about the nature-nurture issue. However, the 
^ pjablication of Jensen's (1.969) piece rekindled the issues and Herrnstein^s 
(1971) extension fanned the flames. 

The rebuttal to^ the genetic argument is not based on simple racial 
prejudice as appeared to be the ca^e so clearly in Shuey 's biased review. 
The social scientific response to Jensen was larqely a call for environmental 
rather than genetic interpretations,. W^liile cherc were certainly cogent 
critiques of the q'^neMc arcju.T.ent, the .fund£K?.ental a^i^umption that 
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play a prominent role in the kinds c.of human capacities studied and the 
nature of the interpretations given to the results. It is not my intention 
to discredit the entirety of social science research on the grounds of 
cultural bias. Rather, I suggest that we must recognize the degree of 
bias which enters, into our presuned objective musings and raeasurenents 
and interpretations, and realize that the picture thus generated is very 
one-sided* My contention is that Black Psychology can and must adopt 
different postures with respect to these specific issues and possibly 
create some new ones. The material that we have to work with is the many 
and .varied experiences that collectively comprise the Black Experience, 

Some possibilities for this v;o^k will be explored in /the next section of 

/' 

this paper. 
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There is not space in this i^aper to exhaust the argument on IQ tests, 
I simply want to point out that in a sense, they stand as the syir^olic 
representative of the evidence for black inferiority in American society* 
As long as a naively simple definition such as 'intelligence is what IQ 
tests measure' is employed/ it seems to. me to be a matter of political 
haggling rather than conceptual and empirical progress. Intelligence is a 
biological concepi: and is evidenced by evolutionary success / not simply 
social success like becoming a doctor, or a professor. Within any major 

ecological niche, certain responses , and capacities are adaptive and others 

^ ' 7 " 

arfe not.^ The intelligent ones adapt and survive,, the others don't* Tq 

think that a simple IQ test can measure the myriad situations in which 

peooie find themselves, and further to tap the countless different forms 

of adaptation is extremely limited. However, in t^e main, social science 

has continued in one form or another to attempt to reduce this complex 

phenomenon to a variety of measurements for the purposes of identifying 

those who are more 'intelligent.' 

Achievement Motivation 

It seems that all of these aspects of the American character are 
subservient to the dominant motive, achievement. The achievement motive ' 
(McClelland, et al, 1953; McClelland, 1961) has dominated America since 
the Puritans elevated Calvinistic philosophy to its highest materialistic 
form. M£in is only human when he works. His place in heaven can be 
revealed on earth by the things he accomplishes. Indulge not your passions, 
your fantasies, your childish whim?,. 

The character traits described by McDougall falls- neatly into the 
prototype of the high need achiever. Moreover, both the I-E scale and 
the 'ability' (as it is r»iif erred to in the literature) to delay cjratification 

- 2.0 " , 
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have been positively associated /with achieveiTient motivation. Herrnstein's 
(1971) analysis of IQ and it's /link to success in the nieritocracy that is 
America stakes very explicit- what those who place great importance in IQ 
scores have assuir.ed. / 

There is no question that success and achievement are a part of any 
society. There is also no /question that what defines success and achievement 
can vary from society to ^ociety and, within societies, from person to 
person. However, \/ith the cultural monolith of social science research to 
define and refine person^ attributes which follow from the Puritan world ' 
view, and further to match those attributes with specific avenues of socially 
sanctioned success, indi^^iduals in this society often find themselves 



4 



identified' and labeled ast unsuccessful . f .^'^\ 

'/ 

V7einer et al (1<)71) riave combined aspects of the locus of control 
'elements of the I-E Scale, with temporal aspects of behavior outcomes .to 
make an interesting four-fold iTiOdel of achievement perceptions . Outcomes 
can be stable or unstable over time, and^ the causes can be internal or 
externally located with respect to the person. A stable outcome whose cause 
can be local;eid within the person is evidence of ability (or lack of it) , 
.while an ^xternal locus implies that the task is very easy {or very difficult). 
With an unstai>le outcome , an internal attribution implies the degree of 
effort varies, while an external attribution implies luck or chance is involved. 

The Protestant Ethic model of achievement motivation and behavior 
re?»trxcts such observations to one of the above quadrants, effort . 
The notion of the high achiever is able to expend great effort and who ^ 
believes that some comi^inati^n of ability and effort v;ill lead to success. 
In tiiis society hard v;ork is rewarded more than ability. A stuJly by Weiner 
oL al (1971) r»!iow^d thai: tea'-fnor's \;ould evaluate a st-udont with len^ 
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ability who v;orked hard more favorably than one with more ability who 
^ did not desire (or have) to work hard/ even though the outcomes of thei^f 
efforts were comparable. 

In order to believe in the utility of hard work or effort, it is 
fiecessary to have examples that the society will objectively and fairly 
reward it. This has certainly not always been true for black people* 
VJhen you see people who have gone to college to obtain B.A. degrees only 
to get jobs for which no college education is necessary, it is not the 
best evidence for the utility of a belief in effort. To the extent that 
the likelihood of expressing achievement-oriented attitudes and behaviors 
is dependent on a belief in the basic supportive., nature of the environmental 
systems within which a person must exercise those motivations, tlien any 
evidence that the systems are not supportive ought to diminish the expression 
of achievement-related behavior attitudes or imagery, it is very likely 
that the numerous studies which seem to imply that black youth in particular 
a:*e less motivated to achieve could be a reflection of this internalised 
perception. 
Summary 

I have .attempted to cover in a fairly succinct fashion, the select 

areas of more recent socia^ science research which suggests that the 

arguments put forth by McDougall have not lain fallow, but have been 

nurtured wittingly and unwittingly, by social scientists for the past 

55 years. In recent years, the strong genetic personological analysis has 
A 

become so;?»ewhat lesr* popular as environ.^entalists and anti-trait personality 
theoristG have recognized the cnornous situational influence on the expression 
of any behavioral tendency • The evidence, though, is strong that the 
particular cultural assurptiona v-'hlch infojcmed KcDouq-ill*^ analyr/),fi also 
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play a prominent role in the kinds ,of hunan capacities studied and the 
nature of the interpretations given to the results ♦ It is not iny intention 
to discredit the entirety of social science research on the grour4ds of 
cultural bias. Rather, I suggest that wo must recognize the degree of 
bias which enters, into our presumed objective musings and measurements 
and interpretations, and realize that the picture thus generated is very 
one-sided* My contention is that Black Psychology can and must adopt 
different postures with respect to these specific issues and possibly 
crea^te some new ones. The material that we have to work with is the many 
and .varied experiences that collectively comprise the Black Experience. 
Some possibilities for this wo^k v/ill be explored in /the next section of 
this paper. 
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The Cultural P^pproach in Black Psychology 
I began this paper v;ith the observation that social science enjoyed 
a very special position in American socio-political and educational , 
spheres • In subsequent sections, I atteiTipte<3 to show that this position 
is not incidentally one that was conceived by social thinkers early in 
this century and follows a pattern of identifying, labelling and training 
individuals in certain specific areas of functioning. These areas are 
A derived from the inplicit and explicit assumptions of the cultural ideals 

y ''and beliefs of America • 

Given the cultural boundedness of American social science/ what stance 
ca'n Black Psychology adopt? I suggested three in the opening pages and 
will use them to organize my discussion here. 
Political Adversary or Advocate 

I have mentioned that social science enjoys a position of tremendous 
power in American society* V7ith the scientific method as the ult^imate 
authority, social' science appears to stand behind most decisions of 
national prominence. As with most other institutions, black people have 
consistently come on the short end* 

In the first . instance, as shovm earlier, most of the findings have 
been based on a unidimensional value-laden model which has argued for black 
inadequacy* The result is a general deficit interpretation of black life 
which for liberal thinkers and politicians suggests the 'need for 'remedial' 
training. For more conservative thinkers, it means black inputs are less 
therefore the diminished black outcomes are justified. 

Those arguments bounce back and forth buttressed by research findings 
and argued out in courts of lav/, halls of Congress or sinoke-fillod back 
rooms whore deals aro irado. .Sirvctj * export testiirony* i« i"o nuch a part of 
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modern day decision making/ is necessary for black psychology to make 
consistent and strong input to this process. That input in»-st be at every 
level from basic research findings that must be admitted as evidence, 
to getting into the court-roonis , the halls of Congress (at least tQ the 
ears of our black congressional leaders) or v/herever decisions get raade. 

In order to do this, v;e must 'also have access to the huge financial 
piece that supports social science every year. This ir.eans that black 
psychologists must get out and insert themselves in the processes of money 
allocations in both the public and private sector . V7e must obtain 
financial support for top level research, symposia and other forums for the 
exchange of ideas and findings. 

Finally, we must launch a systematic effort to see that a critical 
number of black people enter the social scientific industry each year, and> 
more, graduate with full professional status. 2\ natural consequence of 
each of thfese efforts would be the infusion of social scientific influence 
with a black perspective and a softening 'of the negative^impact. 
Exemplary - Practionners 

With its strong cultural perspective, American social science has 
presented an aggregate view of human capacity that is one-"sided and 
unidimensional. The judgment of which areas of research ought to be 
promoted, what findings constitute major advances, and indeed, what kind 
of research ought to occupy journal space rests in the hands of a 
relatively few people all of whom have some commitment to, bel'lef in 
or socialization into the domihant American cultural perspective. The 
pattern of research foci and findings has remained remarkably stable over 
the years and points with incredible coincidence coward the fulfillment 
of ilcl^^ugall's vision of social science as the 'new factor** 



This one-dir.ensional cultural perspective needs to be elaborated 
v/ithin the tr/idicional canons, procodureo and strategies of social science 
research. VThat this means is that one must simply pose the questions 
from the obverse valued, perspective and see what research and inrerpretsations 

c 

emerge . 

For example, zhe literature on delay of gratification consistently 

r, 

points out the superiority of delay over immediate behavior* V?hat are 
sona of the sj^ort-conings^ of extreme delay behavior and what are some 
advantages of immediate choices? If one assumes that delay behavior is 



^ V'' ■ 

a result of social learning (babies and small children always want every 
triing right now) , then delay is a result of the suppression or suspension 
of natural tendencies, I'o a point, this is necessary in a social 
environment over which one does not have (nor can have) total control. 



However, the use of reinj-^^rcements to^ sustain delay 
secondary conditioning process, delay itself can b 



behavior means thait a 
come rewarding* 



Enjoyment; fun, play, excitement, happiness at*e feelings or activities 
of the pres(2nt, things which are gratifying in and^ of themselves* Such 
experiences are .often denied a person who has learned successfully to 
delay gratification continuously* 

One of the most common complaints one hears from old people is that 
if ,they could 'do it over, they would have more fun* They wouldn't postpone 
doing all of the interesting and enjoyable things in life until it was too 
late* But our society teaches us from early that the larger reward later 
is alV/ays the better choice!' 

One of the things that -.needs to be done is to show some of the ways, 
in which immediate gratificrs express attributes fchqit are positive and, I 
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useful. Possibly the ability to make quick decisions , tq promote positive 

and confident feelings, to energize a task-oriented exercise toward 

successful and enjoyable completion are such examples. 

In reality, we afl make both delayed and immediate choices. V/hat 

are the determinants of which decision get made in which circumstances? 

Can one profile the influential factors? Strickland (1972) showed that 

black adolescents made more delaved responses to a black exoerimenter. 

Social science operates on the null principle as a strategy for revealing 

group differences. Since *you can't prove the null' we are oriented to 

disproving it (cf. Clones, 1974 for an elaboration of the pitfalls in ^ 

excessive adherence to r^ull hypothesis testing) . The result is a profile 

of differences . What may be more salient and critical is how different 

thresholds or eliciting conditions operate across similar attributes, 

,» < 

'.if 

abilities or tendencies. The .differences lie in the patterns of expression 

j ^ 

and choice, not in the fundamental capacities which are assumed to underlie 
them. , - • 

Thus with the delay literature, what would be more compelling as a 

! ^ 

! - ^ . 

social science enterprise is to show how patterns of immediate and delay 
choices comprise the development of decision-making and behavioral style 
in individuals or in groups of varying socio-demographic characteristics. 
This approach accepts the utility of social sciehtific^procedures but seeks 
to widen the general view that results. To do that, I would argue, the 
researcher must' have a different set of cultural assumptions to inform the 
first-stage formation of hypotheses. In subseauent later stages of the 
research enterprise, the nature of data collection, analysis and interpretation 
will all affected accordingly. Black Psychology can na!to a contribution 
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not only to bhe understanding of black people, but to a more complete 
picture of all people. 

The I-E scale alao suffers from a one-dimensional interpretation. 
At its extreme, the internal person (or society) appears to be the anti- 
spiritual humanist who believes that all that matters is what man alone can 
accomplish on earth. The abject disregard for nature and its laws and' 
order has resulted in the alarm we how see as expressed by the environmental 
protection/ ecological concern. Anyone who believes in forces beyond their 
immediate control (like bio-rhythms, supreme being, natural order, ^ 
everything has its place and time and so on) are branded as externals and 
deemed inferior. 

I would argue that the extreme internal invites invidious comparisons 
in, precisely^ the Calvinist tradition which suggested that God's Elect 
would be revealed on earth by the deeds they did and the material possessions 
they accumulated. From the external prespective, all people are^at times 
controlled and influenced and affected by forces beyond them^^^acJL^er-s 

must do his or her best with the life they have, but in the final analysis, 

/ 

we ail must bow down to the Supreme force. From this view, we do r)ot 
elevate ourselves over others, rather/ we share in a common fate and destiny, 

^"^This is admittedly a loose construal of the I-E scale, but given the 
cultural biases noted/ and the straight-line evolution from Calvinist 
theology through Pur item moralism to modern-day achievement motivation/ I 
do not believe it is off tarcjet. ^^at would happen if we evolved a set of 
principles based on a theology that v;as more congruent with African 
religious heritage <ind notions of a spiritual world? I suggest that a 
very different portrait v/ould emerge. (The beginnings of such a conception 
have been advanced by Tloble^^ (1972) and Clark (3^72). 
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In general, the approaches I have oatlined here I call Revisionist 
A ppr,oaches . That is , we are taking given research paradigms and their 
attendant interpretative schemes and revised the meaning and the value of 
underlying rationales. With such a strategy, one can make valuable 
contributions which will utilize a Black perspective in a positive way. 
■This is one stance that Black Psychology can adopt in the social scientific 
enterprise. / • 

Pioneering .Leaders 

There are many black researchers who reject in toto the social 
scientific model. The^ argue that it is a Cultural creation whose sole 
purpose is to justify, rationalize an^d support American Racism. ^ Although 
1 do not view American sociar science with that degree of cynicism, I 
certainly include it as a major example of cultural racism ( Jor.es 1972a) . 
in an extreme view, I would argue that Black people are fundamentally 
--^rti-sttc-an-d-b-lack life is an expression of the celebration of life. It , 
is a fluid, expressive emotional and passionate life that is bound to be 
misinterpreted, or misunderstood or simply not comprehended by the 
controlled, impersonal formalistic procedures of social science, ^^ereas 
a person imbued with a Puritan philosophy will behave in systematic ways 
caTbe measured by the instruments of social science, black people often ar. 
not so easily encapsulated. 

. If there is" any hope to provide a comprehensive account of the black 
experiervco within the framework of the American experience, I suggest some 
fusion of the principles, beliefs and practices of an artistic point of 
kew, with the controlled observations of scientific procedure must take 



place . 



Johnetta Cole (197(^) has given us a start in tho-^conceptualization of 
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the components of Black Culture. She suggests three major conponents: 
Mainstrecim Americ'a within v;hich v;e necessarily function from day to day; 
Minority Experience which we share v/ith other minorities and brings a 
special perception of wariness and vigilence whenever we encounter the 
majority group; Black. jilxperignce is unique to us and consists in two major 
aspects, Soul (defined as long suffering and emotional consequences) and 
Style (the concern with the form and process of individual expression and 
identity). 

Each of these components interact in varying degrees within each of 
us. Given the wide range possible by such interaction, it is clear that 
inany different types of experiences are possible and types of black people 
could emerge. One of the significant stances Black Psychology could adopt 
is the systematic analysis of how these components combine to create 
different aspects of the black experience. Moreover, to discover v;hat black 
people share across regional, socio-economic and educational lines which 
gives m.eaning to the concept of Black Culture. 

There are tv;o concepts I would like to suggest would offer a good 
starting place for the fusion of concepts of art and science, and which 
have the ability to permit an analysis of older questions, andpossibly the 
posing of new ones. These are the. notions of rhythm and improvisation . , 
Rln^thm . Webster's dictionary defines rhythm as 

// 

*an ordered recurrent .alternation of strong and weak elements xn 
.a flow of sound and silence m speech; a movement or fluctuation 
marked by a regular recurrence or natural flow of related elements; 
a regularly recurring quantitative change in a variable biological 
process . * 

Phythm concerns the flow of soimd and silence in recurring patterns, of 

0 

natural elements in relationship to each other, even of biological systems ♦ 
A conct.pt as important as this one is trividlized when reduced to the simple 
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quasi-pejorative stereotype, *black folks all^ got rhythm.* Everybody has 
rhythm. ^Walking constitutes a rhythm. Environments support certain 
rhythms and demand others. It is not possible to maintain the same living 
pace in the middle of Manhattan as it is in the plains of Kansas i 

The density of Urban living has been blamed for much of the character 
of both the good and bad qualities of cities (cf . Milgran, 1970) . If 
people comprise the natural elements, then the density of cities siijaply 
demcinds that a certain rhythmic interaction is required. 

Is it not possible to extend the Art is Life metaphor to the observation 
that one of the most fundamental of all rhythms is the heart beat, the 
final arbiter of life-death? Another consistent rhythmic force is the sun" 
(and the moon). Everyday we look for the sun to tell -us to begin. Then 
there is the land of the mid-night sun which moves in 6 month cycles of 
light and dark. Does* that not produce a different rhythm? 

We are speaking of the laws of nature which confeif certain patterns 
(generally regular, but sometimes irregular or raggedy from v/hence we get 
rag-time and certain elements of blues,, jazz and gospel musical forms), 
on human functioning • To my knowledge there is no psychology of rhythm. 
There has been no attempt to take so fxindamental a concept and apply it as 
a yardstick for understanding human differences as well as similarities. 

We do see bio-rhythm charts but why not psycho- rhythm, „emoitpj::!.r.hythKLand._SLO 

on. ^ - < 

Rxiythm is simply an organization of time into recurring patterns. How ' 
do you spend your day? Some days are hustle and bustle, lots to do v;ith 
little time to do it in. Other days are leisurely, little to do and plenty 
of time to do it in. The pace of week days is generally faster than the 
prico for v-oek-imds. Sone people fanrt4-on by ni<jht others bv day. ''.'riterf; 
often v?ork e^-^rly in the d<iy v;hiIo frcr>h, and rola:<: in tho evening. 
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Perforxners and entertainers work by night and relax in the clay» 

Given that you have established a rhytbjn, a pattern that is comfortable, . 
v/hat happens when your environment suddenly changes requiring a different ,^ 
rhythmic pattern. (You move from the country to the city or vice versa). 
Your systems are thrown off and you have to adjust. Some can do it, others 
have greater difficulty and some never manage. Perhaps' individuals function 
best v;hen the environir^nt in which they find themselves is ihaMimally 
cpnducive to the rhythm they have established. Here I conceive rhythm 
broadly to include both physical .aspects, physiological, emotional, and 
psychological aspects of or.ganization. 

The impl^ications of this speculation are extensive. Considering\music 
first, we could, make an exhaustive analysis of rhythm in music with -a particular' 
goal of establishing some of the psychological implications in terms of 
preference, production, patterns with corresponding individual and group 
differences. It is not accidental that one thing which distinguishes black 
from white music is the rhythm. Fo;: all of the wild experimentation and 
imitation of the rock musicians with black musical forms and styles, there 
has never been a widespread ability to copy and reproduce and create black 
rhythms. Indeed, it is because ithe rhythmic^ sense springs from a very 
deep place in the soul not only of the performer, but the people. 

There is a rhythm to decision making as well. If a person prefers a 
slower pace, then decisions which permit them to remain in a relatively 
quiet situation will probably take precedence over one \:hich requires 
immediate action. Some puoplo make quick de&isions, others take more time 
to ponder. Kaqan, Pearson and Welch (1966) have suggested tiiat impulsivity- 
refiectivity can bo an important measure of cocinitive dcvelopr?ent in 
chiidron. vraat thio reaoots Is a tim^ pattern, a rhythn in tcrmj of 
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attention and psycho logical'^eagagement^ So too, the delay gratification 
concept involves tima-adjustmenfc patterns which might be influenced by 
rhythmic styles. Rather than trying to measure everyone against some 
achievement oriented outcome, perhaps these notions would be better 
understood as expressions of different rhythmic styles or propensities. 

Another example, if you make a smaller amount of money for each 
roney-itCaking activity, it will take you more acts to make the same amount 
of iioney as someone who gets a targer return^ for fiis time. One way of 
looking at this pattern is in terms of rhythm. The former person will be 
required to live a faster life filled with more activities. The latter 
will have a greater continuity and re^- ularity to his activities. VJould 
it not seem likely that the people who must function in these situations 
would have to adopt or possess different life-styles to.be successful? 
V7ould not their environments make different demands on them? Perhaps the 
differences in economic class are in part differences in the rhythm the 
circumstances support or demand. 

I could go on and. on v;ith examples that could be made tp fit within 
a general model of human choice and action based on the concept of 
psychology of rhythm. Let me simply close by saying the ability to 
explore this concept with the purpose of rationalizing old perspectives ^ 
and uncovering new ones is well within the grasp and interest of Black 
Psychology. Perhaps starting from this end of human expression we will 
discover some different capacities further down the road. , 
iTT.pro visa t ion 

The achievement motivation literature conceives optimum achievement 
condition3 to hzt those in which probability of success is maximised v?hile 
prcibability of failure io minimiried and the outcome Is highly valued. If 
you set your aopirations too niyh, tnc probability of success is too low. 



If' your aspirations are too Jow, probability of success is very high, but 
the value of the outcome is too low, Tne prototype of the successful achiever 
from these conceptual underpinnings is a lov;-risk, relatively conservative 
person v/ho sets reasonable goals and whose accomplishments increment slov;iy 
but evenly over time en route to -the desired goal. 

In order for one to establish such goals, evaluate the associated 

probabilities for success and failure, and to make these incremental 

< 

decisions, one must have a relatively stable, reliable environment. It 
must respond to you in a systematic and calculable v;ay. Moreover, it 
must support the particular talents and proclivities you count on to aid 
you in achieving the outcomes you seek, 

vrnen one is faced v;ith relatively unstable and/or unkno^vTi environmental 
systems, and possesses attributes v/hose merits are unevenly evaluated or 
consistently negatively evaluated, the conditions for the standard high 
heed achiever are not met. For such a person, success often comes if at 
all, through a self-made scheme of improvisation. 

Those persons who are able to follow pre-set .plans to completion with 
relatively few and minor hitches receive praise for their strong achievement 
capacities. More likely than not, people who do not have avenues of 
decision making laid out for them, or environments which already constitute 
a pipeline to success must follow their instincts , intuitions, hopes and 
anything else they conjure to help them get over, ^ 

Hustling for whatever we achieve is status quo for black people. In 
whatever form it occurs, it involves improvisation. Successful hustling 
necessarily involves discipline d inprovisation . One can hustle to achieve 
alir.ost anything. We are very good at that. However, discipline comes in 
vrhon v;o- learn how to accumulate tho noaitive improvised outcomes in such a 
way that future clrcunstanccs afford higher payoffs. 
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Iir.provising does not start from scratch, it begins with a given 
structure or ^rm or possibility. Tho improvisor then takes that given 
and 'creates ar ound/wi th/on it until something new emerges. Iir.provising 
is a creative process which relies on spontaneity, quick judgment, strong 
, associative powers and great energy. The energy required is enormous since 
the external supports are minimal. Only the barest outlines are given, 
the rest is supplied from the individuals owTi creative perceptions. 

Again, w§ use a rausical concept with inherent artistic components 
to suggest another v;ay pf interpreting a pattern of hujuan , potential or 
capability. American society requires great improvisation, but that is 
not what we arejMniaietGAtly lead to believe. V/e are taught as if all we 
need do is thS^ right/gj/od/virtuous/intelligent tiding (go to school, hard 
work, be honest) and we'll be successful. Reality teaches a different 
lesson. For many, the right moves have led them .to the door of success 
only to find that somebody's cousin slipped in the back door and ate the 
dessert. 

The view of achievement promoted m school and even by academic 
theorists is classical . It is form with point ^or point tfuidelines 
guaranteeing success. Like classical music, the script (score) is set 
and any number of people can play it with nearly the identical outcome. 
By contrast, a jazz musicial takes an outline of certain thematic ideas 
and invests them v/ith his personality, vision, talent and motive to 
create his outcome. Each one is unique and stamped with the creator/ 
performor^s individuality. 

- In a real sense, each person's life is necessarily unique. VJhat 
works for one v/ill not work for another* VTi\e.t won't v.ork for another might 
work for thh\ ofie. Improvisiuq .is Po^\^ than a way to plviy muiUc, it concerns 
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rc-arranging plans / adopting new postures, taking a given and making it 
into soniething better. ^^Thereas Adorno et al (1950) and Rokeach (1960) 
discussed the limiting conditions of personal rigidity which they linked 
to racial prejudice, the emphasis on improvisation underscores personal 
fluidity and adaptability and personal expression, ^ 

This country is so burealicratized and rule-governed that people v/ith 
a creative improvisational flair often have a great deal of difficulty 
unless they can create a special environment for themselves. By focusing 
on the contours of improvisation, hov; it can be promoted and channeled to 
effective use, it might be possible to lift the shackles a lot of people 
feel about them. 

As v;ith the concept of rhythm, when an environment is unsupportive of 
a personal psycho-behavioral style, whether it's a particular rhythmic pulse, 
need or tendency to behave in more fluid persona'^ly stylized ways, the 
consequences is restriction and diminution of htiman capacity and potential. 

Any systematic application of social science should have the goal not of 

> 

ri±)ber-stcur.ping a limited set of cultural attributes or values which have 
currency for some unsp'^cified sub-set of the citizenry, but to promote 
whatever concepts or models can be shorn to release and e .evate the human 
spirit, ' % ' 

I call this broadest rethinking of social science with artistic m.etaphors 
the. revolutionist approach . For if v;e are able to ajilvance concepts with a 
fundamental artistic basis and to shift the focus to one that is a promotion 
of the greatest good for the good of all, it would be a revolutionary stance 
for American social science. In this bicentennial year, perhaps the 'new 
factor' can be jur^t that, .Hio salvation of the Anorican nat\on roe;xdes xn its 
ability to compreh^nid <ixid incorporate the locjacy of bLxck lit-^ and culture 
in Amarica for the liberation and fulfillnent of all Amoricans . 
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FOOTNOTES 



1- *Even as early as 1905, there v;as a link between social thought and 
social engineering (cf, Kofstadter^s Social Dawinism , 1955). Social 
dan/inism provided tlie rhil^osophy for the Eugenics movement and culminated 
in sterilization laws in Indiana. Research on family size, and structure 
seems to be pointing now for sterilization controls in certain v/elfare cases. 

2. We could date the formal beginnings of black psychology with the 
publication of V7.E.B. DuBois' Souls of Black .Folks (1903); with the meeting 
of a group of psychologists who were black at the A?A meetings.-in San 
Francisco in 1967; with Joseph Vfnite's (1970) essay on Black Psychology; 
Charles Thomas' (1971) Boys No More ; or with the publication of the edited 
works by Reginald Jones, Black gsychology (1972). However, it is not 
particularly important to arrive at a convenient starting point for the 
formal beginnings of Black Psychology. In fact, I would argue that in a 
fundamental sense Black Psychology has been practiced in this coxantry by 
black people since the first slave ship landed in 1619. The ability of* a 
people to survive, to propagate, to grow, to adapt in an environment as 
hostile cmd alien and ignorant of their basic motives and needs as this 
society has been for four Jiundred years is a tribute to the depth of the 
practice of black psychology. 

3. Lest there be any doubt of McDougall's interpretation of this sximmary, 
tlie following quote from McDougall, offered with unquestioned acceptance, , 
o£ work by N.S. Shaler ( The Neighbor , 1904), "All the facts we have point 
to the same unhappy conclusion, that the Negro, considered as a species is, 
by nature, incapable of creating or maintaining societies of an order above 
barbarism, and that, so far as we can discern, this featur§ of his nature, 
depending as it does, on the lack of certain qualities of mind, is 
irremedial" (Shaler, 1904, p,139). 

4. It should be noted of course that the genetic mixing has always been 
considerably greater in the South than in the North and that if anything 
the white influence should be more demonstrable in the southern than in 
the northern population. The fact of the superior northern black male I.Q. 
test scores should obviously be attributed to the nature of the school 
system and thB association of that school system to the ability to take 
intelligence tests. 

5. A thorough review of this controversy can be follov/ed in the edited 
book I.Q. Controversy (Block and EX/orkin, 1976) ^ There is not space nor 

is it necessary to follov; the details of this controversy here. 

/' 

6. A novel critique of the p"ensen argument on racial differences in IQ 
is offerred by Kamin (1974). In addition to the fact that Jensen and 
heritability estimates established on whites to ni?.ke arguments about blacks 
and to draw racial comparisons, Kamin argued that the data which Jensen 
relied on for his analysis was suspect. He pointed out inconsister4cies 

and inaccuracies v:hich if true v/ould render any conclusion about heritability 
of IQ gratuitous* 
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?• McClelland (1973) has argued that IQ tests are not reliable 
predictors of a variety of instruniental real-world competencies that 
nake a difference. Ke suggests the need to discover generalized competence 
which are manifest across real-life situations would be far more useful 
and predictive than the isolated IQ test results. 



> 




/ 
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